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isso. and a high reputation in Birmingham for his
masterly handling of local affairs, he was regarded
as a dangerous Socialist, who would not hesitate
to set the poor against the rich. He had indeed
proclaimed the duty of the State to raise the
condition of the people. An ardent supporter of
Trade Unionism and of direct taxation., he urged
that the working classes were unduly burdened, and
that Parliament did not sufficiently consider their
needs. Lord Beaconsfield's Imperialism was to him
a lavish waste of energy, which should be spent at
home. What was the annexation of Kandahar or
of the Transvaal compared with the happiness and
contentment of the United Kingdom ? Mr. Cham-
berlain stood forward boldly as the champion of the
labourer, and capitalists took alarm. Were they to
be made the victims of a social revolution patronised
by Ministers of the Queen ? The new President of
the Board of Trade was evidently in earnest^ and he
spoke with an incisive vigour which compelled the
attention of friend and foe. The stormy petrel of
politics, he seemed to typify the new Radicalism
which would spare nothing, not even Monarchy or
rent.

Cabinet-making was not Mr. Gladstone's only
ice-   task.     The most  splendid post   in   the   British

SSi!yof Empire had immediately to be filled. Lord
Lytton had long made up his mind to retire
from the Viceroyalty of India when there was a
change of Government at home. He had become
in India a party man, and in his letter to Lord

May 4. Beaconsfield accepting an Earldom he referred to
the " party " which had stood by him " during the
last four troubled years."1 The new Viceroy, a
man as unlike himself as possible, was the Marquess
of BIpon. The clamour which his appointment
raised* bigoted and intolerant as it was, must have

1 Lord Lytton"s Indian Administration, p. 425.